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December 


December is balance month. The last few days of the year 
make heavy demands upon the staff of the bank, for every 
account is ‘‘ balanced ’’ and checked. Modern office methods, 
involving the use of mechanised book-keeping systems and of 
photographic records in accountancy, have reduced the time 
spent in searching for the proverbially elusive penny, but 
even so, hard work by every officer is required at ‘‘ balance 
time’’. You will soon have an opportunity of studying the 
balance sheet of the Midland Bank; it is clothed in 
conventional form, but behind its figures lies the story of 


great achievements for customers large and sm14l1l. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 





France’s Present Difficulties 


RANCE continues to oscillate unhappily between political 

and industrial crises; M. Queuille’s Government took office 
on 10 September after a series of unnecessary changes of Govern- 
ment and at a time when every possible Third Force combination 
appeared to have been tried and failed. Its hopes of survival were 
, based almost exclusively on two things: on that strange quality in 
French politics that has so often made the very precariousness of 
a Government’s hold the surest basis of its continued existence, 
and on the breathing space offered by the coming Parliamentary 
recess. Fear of the consequences of its own recent irresponsibilities 
did in fact pull the Third Force majority together for a time, and 
the recess duly came with M. Queuille’s team still in office. 

But almost immediately a new threat arose. The miners’ strike, 
planned, according to the evidence of M. Moch, by the Comin- 
form in July, broke out on 4 October and rapidly moved towards 
an intensity of violence greater than anything that had been seen in 
France for many years. The deliberate neglect of maintenance 
measures and the planned sabotage of mining installations were 
quite new, even in the stormy history of the French coal industry. 
Politically, the challenge so offered must have been welcome to the | 
Government. When once the Socialist Party had found the 
courage to break with the Communists—as it had—it was 
impereen that it should also prove to those who were wavering 
towards Gaullism that it had the courage of its new convictions. 

\lany people would agree that it did provide that proof. M. Moch’s 

ng over of the pits was a model of tactful firmness, led to much 
less bitterness than must have been anticipated, and proved that 
lany miners were anxious to return to work if they could be 

otected from violent reprisals. 

Politically, however, all this came too late to affect the voting for 

Council of the Republic. The Municipal Councils, which elect 
bulk of the delegates who, in turn, elect the Council, were 
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themselves elected in October 1947, at the height of the first 
Gaullist wave. ‘Their delegates were chosen on 18 October of this 
year, before the Government had had a chance to prove its firmness 
and while, indeed, it was still deploying the mass of troops and 
militarized police whose use in overwhelming numbers was one of 
the most effective of the Government moves. So it was perhaps 
inevitable that the elections should make the Gaullists the biggest 
single group in the Council. 

How numerous they really are is still in doubt. They themselves 
claim over 120 from France and Algeria alone, but the Ministry of 
the Interior gives them 57 elected as R.P.F. members and 47 
affiliates. Some of the 47 have since denied the undertakings 
attributed to them by the Gaullists, but others, who appear not to 
have been among those originally claimed as Gaullists, have swung 
over. 

The actual mathematics of the matter are of first importance, 
because if the General wishes to use the Council as a means of 
obstruction, and so drive the Assembly into voting its own dis- 
solution, he will find himself compelled to mobilize, for every vital 
division, a majority of the total membership of the Council, or 161 
Members. If he can get that he can compel the Assembly either to 
accept the Council amendments, or to pass any Bill containing a 
rejected amendment by a majority of its (the Assembly’s) own 
membership—which the Government is unlikely ever to get. It 
would seem (though the Constitution leaves the point in doubt) 
that any Bill not so reaffirmed by the Assembly would be totally 
lost, even if the extent of disagreement between Council and 
Assembly were a matter only of a single word. 

At the time of writing it seems improbable that General de 

Gaulle will get this absolute majority. If he did, he would find 
himself compelled, for the first time, to formulate positive pro- 
posals, which might well break up his group. If he fails to get his 
obstructive majority, the Assembly has enough power to get its 
own way—and if the Government shows a firmness in the matter 
of prices as great as it showed over the strikes, a drift away from 
Gaullism on the part of its more loosely-attached elements might 
well begin. 


Divergent Views on Ruhr Control 

The Six-Power Conference now being held in London to draft 
the statute of an international authority for the Ruhr arose out of 
decisions made last June by the Six-Power Conference on Germany 
also held in London. This Conference recommended that steps 
should be taken for the setting up of a Federal Government in 
Western Germany, and for the formation of an international 
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control in the Ruhr to be exercised by an international authority 
which should be organized forthwith and should begin to operate 
before the establishment of a Provisional German Government. 
The functions of an international authority, according to this Six- 
Power Agreement, are the allocation of coal, coke, and steel for the 
Ruhr. ‘The Six-Power Agreement was itself unpopular in France. 
The French Foreign Affairs Commission passed on 10 June by 
one vote a resolution noting that on important points the London 
recommendations only corresponded in a certain measure with the 
views and demands constantly put forward by the French. 
General de Gaulle delivered a ‘blistering attack’ against the Agree- 
ment, and the National Assembly approved it only by a narrow 
margin of eight votes. The Assembly instructed the French 
Cabinet to seek further guarantees of French security in tighter 
control of the Ruhr and in decentralization of the Reich. 
On 10 November, the day before the Conference was due to 
open in London, the British and American Military Governors 
announced in Frankfurt a new law for the reorganization of the 
German coal, iron, and steel industries. By this law, the exercise of 
the ownership of the three industries (hitherto in the hands of 
Military Government) is to be vested in German trustees appointed 
by Military Government after consultation with German bodies. 
The trustees of the coal industry will be individuals; the steel 
industry will have a trustee association of twelve men. When a new 
Government is formed, the German people can decide for them- 
selves who is to own and manage the industries. But the present 
decision on trusteeship is without prejudice to a later settlement of 
the question of ownership or to the negotiations now taking place 
on the future Ruhr authority. The purpose of the present law is to 
give the Germans responsibility for management and production, 
under safeguard, and to liquidate the pre-war giant combines, a 
list of twenty-six of which is attached to the law. The German 
trustees will hold shares and exercise the functions of ownership, 
though they cannot distribute earnings or dispose of shares without 
the approval of Military Government, to whom they are respons- 
ible. ‘The law also aims at the re-grouping of the industries into a 
smaller number of sound economic units, thus making for greater 
efficiency. For the present a control of these vital industries remains 
in the hands of the British and American Military Governors. 
Meanwhile, the London Conference is engaged on working out a 
draft statute for the international control of Ruhr output by an 
international authority composed of representatives of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and the Benelux countries. 
The choice of the day before the opening of this Ruhr Con- 
ference in London for the announcement of the new law could 
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hardly fail to increase French fears that their point of view was not 
likely to receive proper consideration. On 18 November the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the Assembly passed a resolution 
which declares that the Anglo-American decree on the Ruhr is a 
contradiction of the London Six-Power Agreement, and claims 
that the Ruhr problem is a European one that can be settled only 
by a Peace Treaty. The resolution opposes the transfer of the 
mines not only to their former owners but to any body, public or 
private, which might one day put them at the disposition of a 
policy endangering peace. ‘lhe interim arrangement of trusteeship 
is displeasing also to the German Social Democratic Party. 
Representatives of the Party in Berlin have expressed the fear that 
the new trustees will be representatives of the old shareholders, 
who will thus regain their former rights and power. 

The issue is clearly between efficiency and security. The em- 
phasis has been laid by the British and Americans on efficiency of 
production and the restoration of German economic power, with 
what they regard as sufficient safeguards against its misuse. The 
announcement of the new ‘Trusteeship Law on the day before the 
meeting of the Ruhr Conference was probably intended as an 
indication that the question of ownership, as opposed to control, in 
the Ruhr had been decided by the Six-Power Conference in the 
summer and should not now be reopened. For the French, on the 
other hand, security cannot but be the primary consideration. 


The Sudan’s First General Election 


The Elections which have just taken place in the Sudan are of 
more than usual interest owing to the fact that they inaugurate a 
new phase in the political history of the country. The phase now 
coming to an end dates from the Battle of Omdurman in 1898 and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Condominium which was set up in the follow- 
ing year. An autonomous rule over the Sudan has since then been 
exercised by a jointly appointed Governor-General. In 1910 the 
rule became that of the Governor-General in Council, a Governor- 
General’s Council having been created in that year. In 1943 an 
Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan was set up, almost 
entirely composed of Sudanese. By 1947 their advice had been 
sought and given on further constitutional developments, and on 
19 June 1948 the Governor-General in Council promulgated an 
“Executive Council and Legislative Assembly Ordinance’, estab- 
lishing a Legislative Assembly elected by democratic methods, and 
an Executive Council on which Sudanese membership must not be 
less than half. 

These developments, so typical of modern tendencies, might 
have been expected to proceed with general consent, and so no 
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doubt they would have done had the Sudan been a homogeneous 
country. But there is a section of present-day Sudanese, especially 
in the towns, who are descended from Egyptian settlers in the 
Sudan in the days of the former Egyptian Government, founded 
there by Mohammed Ali Pasha’s conquest of 1821. This was 
extinguished by the Mahdist rebellion in 1885, but not all the 
Egyptians were extinguished with it, and when the régime of the 
Khalifa (or ‘successor’) of the Mahdi (who himself died in 1885) 
was overthrown by the British and Egyptian expedition in 1898, 
the Egyptian element re-emerged, and since then has prospered. 
This element desires to maintain the connection with Egypt. 
Egyptian opinion in Egypt itself appears really to aim at a complete 
merger of the Sudan with Egypt. Sudanese pro-Egyptians, how- 
ever, for the most part put forward the proposition, considered 
more palatable, of a continuation of autonomy in the Sudan, but 
with one Crown, one Army, and one conduct (by Egypt) of foreign 
relations. These are the views of the organization in the Sudan self- 
styled “Ihe National Front’, and comprising three local parties, 
the Ashigga, the Wadi el Nil (Unity of the Nile Valley), and the 
Ittihadiyeen (Unionists). All of these aim at the removal, in favour 
of Egypt, of the British element in the Condominium. 

Against these is “The Independence Front’, made up mainly of 
the Umma (People’s) Party, with whom are others. These repre- 
sent roughly the indigenous Sudanese and contain many of the 
same elements whose grandfathers and fathers destroyed the then 
Egyptian Government in 1885. Their aim is ultimate cessation of 
the Condominium, and the independence to which they think their 
country is entitled. In the meantime they are prepared to work the 
new institutions offered to them. 

lhe new Legislative Assembly is to have seventy-five represen- 
tative members, of whom ten will be nominated by the Governor- 
General to represent interests which would have small polling 
strength, while sixty-five were to be elected on 15 November to 
represent the various territorial constituencies created by the 
Ordinance. The results of the voting in the Sudan’s first general 
election will be awaited with interest. 
















LIFE IN BERLIN TODAY 


HE first thing to which a newcomer to Berlin must accustom 

himself is the noise of the airlift. It forms a permanent back- 
ground to life and thought, and any brief interruption of the hum 
of aircraft passing overhead confronts you with the new and 
almost forgotten fact of silence. Until now the French sector has 
been almost immune from the sound, but with the opening of the 
new aerodrome at Tegel it will share this background with the 
other Western sectors. From now on it will be necessary to go some 
distance into Soviet territory before getting out of earshot of the 
continuous buzz, and considerable though the political and 
administrative differences between the two parts of the city are, 
this provides a psychological division that can hardly be exag- 
gerated. ‘he ‘Tempelhof traffic alone is sufficient to account for 
this impression of continuous sound, for Gatow is in the country 
on the extreme edge of our sector, and aircraft operating there do 
not normally come within seeing or hearing range of the main 
portions of Western Berlin. 

The courses of the aeroplanes vary from day to day with the 
wind direction, but it is remarkable how exactly all aircraft follow 
an identical course at any one period. ‘Those coming in to land fly 
low over the roof tops, those going out empty fly higher. At night 
they pass as dots of green, red, and white light, by day as visible 
and winged shapes, and in either case the stream is unending and 
they envelop you with their incessant noise. Even the uninstructed 
observer on the ground—shopping on the Kurfurstendamm or 
walking weary distances where the tram no longer runs—cannot 
fail to gain an impression of intense order and applied effort from 
the picture of the sky. This impression is particularly strong on 
those occasions when Soviet fighters manoeuvre above the city, 
roaring their engines in power-dives and trailing exhaust plumes 
far across the autumn sky; the transport planes trundle along 
far below them, undisturbed, undeterred, and apparently un- 
noticing. 

Then there are those pauses in the sound when nothing comes 
in and nothing goes out and the silence becomes strange and 
remarkable. Till lately the pauses occurred but seldom and were 
unlikely to last more than half an hour or so in the twenty-four. 
Now they are longer and more frequent, but at least every one 
knows that their cause is the bad weather of winter. During the 
summer, before the nature of the challenge presented to the West- 
ern Powers in Berlin was clear—that for the moment it did not go 
beyond the maintenance of the airlift through the winter—a 
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question very seldom spoken flickered in the minds of Berliners 
during such pauses: had the anti-aircraft guns, whose presence in 
the air corridors was common knowledge, suddenly opened up in 
earnest at the order of some imponderable and unknown authority? 
There was a time in Berlin when, to the general public at least, all 
things appeared possible, and nothing was more remarkable than 
the matter-of-fact way in which the population accepted the 
situation. 

It would not be true to describe the atmosphere of the city as 
peaceful, or the mood of its population as composed or quiescent, 
either now or in the past. The atmosphere is disturbed, rumour is 
rife, and none is too fantastic to gain belief; but behind it all is a 
curious sense of objectivity. For the Berliners are not agitated 
about questions of life and death or war and peace. ‘They seem to be 
hardened to a disregard of such things. They have got so used by 
now to being objects—they often use the phrase ‘wir sind bloss 
Objekte’—objects first of allied bombs, then of allied disagree- 
ments, now of blockade and airlift—that they have little interest in 
or sense of responsibility for great events. The attitude of the 
population to the present controversy was best described by the 
man who said that they felt like the children of an unhappy home: 
when the grown-ups came to blows the children felt it best to look 
the other way and get on with their own games. Further, they feel 
that nothing can ever be much worse than what they have passed 
through in the war and in the peace, and he who knows the worst 
has little to fear. They want desperately to be allowed to get on 
with some kind of life of their own, and if it must be in abnormal 
conditions—well, they didn’t produce the conditions and they 
know they can’t change them, so they had better accept them and 
build up what life they can. For the same reason they are probably 
the worst targets in the world for propaganda. They have been 
subjected to so much of it from so many different quarters for so 
long, and it has all led them to the same dusty answer. ‘They pay 
very little attention to words or gestures and are impressed only by 
achievement. It can also be said with some certainty that the only 
Western propaganda in the city which even deserves any success is 
that which has proved most effective—the achievement of the 
uirlift. 

lf the majority of the Berliners are strongly favourable to the 
Western Powers, as they undoubtedly are, it is less for reasons of 
ideology or principle than because those Powers seem to offer 

hem a better chance of leading the kind of life they want to lead. 
(he Berliners are much more concerned to do this than to be a 
astion of democracy, to sustain the cause of freedom, or even to 
be the shock troops in the battle for the soul of Germany, and the 
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utterances of Professors Reuter and Landsberg fall in the main on 
ears which heed them very little more than they do those of Colonel 
Tulpanov or Herr Pieck. A passionate desire to return to normality, 
a determination to construct a normal life even on a wholly 
abnormal basis—these are the bulwarks of the resistance and 
resignation of the average Berliner today. 

It is a frame of mind useful to Western policies at the moment. 
The Western Powers need not fear too much that their faithful 
‘objects’ will let them down. They have by now nothing more to 
lose, and the elusive chance of normality tomorrow, or next week, 
to gain by staunchness. If the East won, certainly nothing would 
ever be the same as it used to be, and the Berliners would find 
themselves in that uneasy and novel abnormality that has over- 
taken their brothers in the Eastern zone. For any one concerned 
with the ultimate reformation of German society it is a depressing 
frame of mind, despite its immediate political usefulness, for it is 
unproductive of new ideas or real answers to the East. It is, in 
fact, a realist, almost an existentialist frame of mind, and, like so 
many of the German-made weapons the Western Powers are 
finding themselves forced to use in Germany today, predominantly 
conservative. Whether the normality to which the Berliners wish 
to return is that of 1932 or 1933 does not greatly affect the issue. 
They want to go back and not forward. The tragedy of European 
Liberalism is most starkly outlined in Germany. In observing the 
reconstruction or recrystallization of a completely shattered and 
disintegrated society we see even more clearly in Berlin than else- 
where that no one really has anywhere ‘forward’ to go to except the 
Communists. 

But the Berliner’s frame of mind is also both human and 
lovable. What he wants, what he sees as normality, are a hearth 
around which he can collect his family, a wireless set without too 
many political programmes coming out of it, and a bottle of 
schnapps now and then. So the rumour and agitation which 
sweep Berlin from end to end are more often concerned with the 
black market price of coffee, the exchange rate between the East 
and West Mark, possible restriction of movement between the 
Soviet and Western sectors, new menaces to private property, or 
Russian economic sanctions, than with the fate of Empires. And, 
against the impressive and dramatic background of the airlift, 
impeded by numberless restrictions and difficulties, in his object- 
ive frame of mind the average Berliner is at this moment doing 
what he can to live life normally. What sort of a shot is he making 
at it, and what difficulties stand in his way? 

There is no doubt that the greatest inconvenience to every one, 
whether allied or German, is the Stromsperre—the disconnection 
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of electric current. If one is a member of the occupying forces* one 
has current from 7.30 to 9.30 a.m. and from 6 to 11 p.m., and it is 
surprising how inconvenient this can prove and how it can alter 
one’s rhythm of life. The German population of the Western 
sectors has electric current for two hours in each twenty-four. For 
the rest of the time electric equipment is dead and unresponsive 
as only a dead switch can be. The unit of disconnection is an area 
about a quarter of a mile square—a complex of five or six streets, 
or fifty to a hundred blocks of buildings—but there is no hard and 
fast measure. The hours of disconnection are staggered among 
different units in order to spread the burden. As a rule the Berliner 
knows beforehand for what two hours of light and darkness his 
block will have current, but it is by no means always possible in a 
very complicated technical operation to give this warning. It 
fairly often happens that the current just goes off; the tailor using 
an electric iron, the dentist drilling a tooth (or indeed his passive 
patient), the housewife cooking, or the savant burning the mid- 
night oil must alike stop work. It will be about once in three 
months that current comes on at a time when the user really 
needs it. 

Very many people cook by electricity, and since domestic wood 
or coal is virtually non-existent and only obtainable occasionally 
on the black market, a large number of Berlin families are fre- 
quently faced with such questions as whether to go to bed at 4 p.m., 
get up at r a.m., cook a hot breakfast and begin the day early, or 
to stay up till 3 a.m., have a hot dinner and go to bed. Hours of this 
sort must be reconciled with the claims of daily work, and the 
occupation officer whose house is still fairly well supplied with 
current and fuel does well to remember that these are the con- 
ditions under which most of the polite officials he interviews in his 
office during the day are living. The hours of darkness—and they 
are long in winter—are, practically speaking, hours of total black- 
out to every Berlin home. Candles are unobtainable, paraffin is 
rationed, and when it is dark from 4 p.m. to 7.30 a.m. what differ- 
ence does it make to a family whether the light comes on from 
io to 12 p.m. or § to 7 a.m.? There is only one thing to do in the 
bitterly cold hours of darkness and that is to stay under the bed- 
clothes. As well as disconnection, a very strict rationing system is 

‘The policy of giving preferential treatment to allied personnel has been 
criticized by idealists who maintain that they should live exactly as the Germans 

This may be good as a counsel of perfection, but from the point of view of 
welfare and personnel management it would be out of the question. The prob- 
lem has been admirably and gracefully solved by taking British personnel off 
the city network and supplying them by a system of emergency Diesel genera- 

rs. The fuel for these comes in as part of allied ration requirements. There- 


re, although additional light for the occupying forces takes up air space, it is 
uir space allocated to British and not German requirements. 
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in force, and it is easy to overstep the ration, even in the hours 
when the current is not turned off. For this heavy fines and 
ultimate imprisonment are the penalties. 

Special arrangements are made for industry, hospitals, public 
buildings, theatres and cinemas, and trades to which the use of 
electricity is vital in the public interest. But the gravity of the 
distress and inconvenience caused by the shortage of electricity 
can hardly be exaggerated. It is inevitable as long as present trans- 
port restrictions last, because it is quite impossible to fly in more 
coal for the power stations than will satisfy these minimum 
demands. Street lighting is of a blackout character, while in the 
Soviet sector just beyond the Brandenburger Tor you may see 
brightly-lit streets and neon signs. 

Nor is there any hope of compensating for lack of current by 
using gas, for although the supply cannot be disconnected from 
individual consumers, it is very strictly rationed. The ration is 
protected by heavy penalties and—more important—the pressure 
is so low that the supply is of little use. 

Next to this comes the problem of keeping warm. ‘Domestic 
space-heating’ is its official name. This comes in second place for 
one reason only—that most people, even the totally bombed out, 
have somehow acquired enough blankets to keep warm in bed. 
There will be no other way of keeping warm this winter. The 
domestic coal ration for November amounts to 4 cwt per house- 
hold. There simply is nothing to heat houses with, and the average 
temperature for the months of mid-winter is considerably lower 
than any temperature experienced in England. The allocation of 
coal or wood for the bad winter months will be one or two hundred- 
weight in all at most. This may possibly see through the few days 
of Christmas holiday those who are strong-minded enough to 
save it. So a great deal of the Berliners’ spare time this winter will 
be spent in bed, and hasty meals will be consumed at irregular 
times in extremely cold rooms. 

Rations themselves compare not unfavourably either in quantity 
or quality with the British ration. There is plenty of first-class 
brown bread, about as much meat as the ration in England, and 
not very much less butter and fats. The quality is good. But there 
is practically nothing ‘off the ration’; herrings, vegetables, nuts, 
macaroni—everything that the British housewife uses to supple- 
ment her ration—is strictly controlled, and there is nothing ‘off 
the ration’ except at prohibitive prices. There are so few un- 
rationed goods in circulation except on the black market that little 
attempt is made to enforce control of their prices. Every one in 
Berlin will get exceedingly tired of dried potato powder, since few 
fresh potatoes can be brought in by the airlift—they are too bulky. 
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The black market has been reduced by the currency reform and the 
blockade from a going concern in which quite literally everybody 
participated, to a small trickle of moderate wares at astronomical 
prices. 

Previously, most people usually had a few cigarettes or a little 
coffee from an allied friend, or through some other devious source. 
A few eggs or half a pound of butter could always be got on the 
black market by using the disproportionately high value of this 
small supply of cigarettes or coffee as barter for them. Black market 
supplies could also be got for money. Now the cigarettes and 
coffee are still there, but since the currency reform very few 
people have money, and Soviet controls have prevented the entry 
of the vast majority of black market goods. For they came mainly 
from the Soviet zone, and officials of the Western Powers, it must 
be admitted, frequently turned a blind eye upon their entry. 
A moral judgment of such a state of things depends upon a moral 
judgment of the political and economic system prevailing in the 
Soviet zone. But the facts make a little clearer some of the reasons 
for the Soviet blockade beyond those concerned solely with power 
politics. 

But Berliners are not likely to be too dissatisfied with their 
rations, or dubious about their continuing. The airlift has been so 
manifest a success, the recent ration increase so significant a ges- 
ture, and Western pronouncements regarding the satisfactory food 
position so unqualified that they feel safe, if a little hungry. There 
is no doubt that food stocks in the Western sectors are ample, and 

n spite of difficulties, the airlift can maintain them. 

But in addition to leading the complicated and monotonous 
domestic life described here, the Berliner has his day’s work to do. 
He must get from his home to his office, his school, or his factory— 
for a certain amount of industry is kept alive by the airlift to main- 

1 productive employment—and here at once he encounters 

ifficulties. A large part of the tram services of the Western sectors 
has been entirely suspended, and the remainder operate very 
restricted services because the Western-owned power stations 
cannot make enough current to keep them going, and the Soviet 
sector, which contains all the larger power stations, will export no 
current beyond its own boundary. The underground railway is 
totally out of action. Underground trains run from the east to the 
Soviet boundary, but they stop there and go back. The elevated 
railway (the S-Bahn) still runs through the British and American 
sectors on Soviet-supplied current. It is the main line of com- 
munication between the Soviet headquarters at Potsdam and 
Eastern Berlin, and, even in this battle where little quarter is given, 
Russians were not prepared to cut their own throats by dis- 
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connecting it. The Berliner from the Western sectors can there- 
fore travel by it, but it serves only a small part of these sectors, 
and, in general, his normal twenty minutes journey to work will 
now take him an hour and a half or even longer. By strange con- 
trast he can go to any main station in the Soviet sector and buy a 
ticket without restriction to any part of the Eastern zone, and 
travel to his destination by a train which, if slow and crowded, 
arrives in the end. So long as his Berlin identity papers are in 
order he is fully within the law, and no harm is likely to come to 
him that might not befall a resident of the Soviet sector. In this 
respect he is better placed than is anyone belonging to one of the 
Western allies, who cannot under any circumstances leave Berlin, 
except by one of his own aircraft, or when in possession of a Soviet 
visa. ‘hese visas are only granted for urgent duty reasons, so that 
to get out into the country or to leave his own narrow periphery is 
impossible for a Western occupation official. 

For the Berliner wanting to go West the position is not so easy. 
He can always go across the ‘griine Grenze’, which means quite 
simply evading the German police who guard the Soviet side and 
ingratiating himself, if he can, with the Western German authori- 
ties as a refugee. It is still quite easy to do this, though a good deal 
more difficult than formerly; and the risks run are imponderable. 
They range from a bullet in his body to a friendly interview with 
the local Russian commander and release with his blessing, or 
from a few days forced labour cleaning up his premises to total and 
inexplicable disappearance. Unless you are prepared to take these 
risks the only way to get out is in a Western aeroplane, either by 
joining the vast queue of those waiting to pay in Western Marks 
for a commercial passage, or by persuading a high Allied official 
that your journey is necessary. 

In Berlin itself there is plenty to do for those who can get to 
wherever it takes place and who are prepared to pay. Since the 
currency reform most people are poor and must think twice. 
Entertainment, very rightly, comes high on the list of priorities 
favoured by the Western Powers. There is an Opera House with a 
full repertory giving very efficient performances in the British 
sector. There are four or five first-class theatres, performing 
classical and modern, light and heavy plays. There are cinemas 
showing films of almost all sorts and nationalities. The Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra gives concerts frequently in the American 
and British sectors, and there is a very active musical life. ‘The 
Western allies produce a good many cultural exports from their 
own nations in order to try to minister to the mental as well as the 
physical needs of the population, and this policy will undoubtedly 
continue, even if the winter sets the airlift organizers yet greater 
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problems than are already in existence. It is worth mentioning the 
fact that the British Military Government organized a fortnight’s 
festival of Elizabethan England in Berlin at the end of August, 
and brought out for this purpose the Cambridge Marlowe Society, 
the Cambridge Madrigal Society, and a number of well-known 
British experts on the Elizabethan age in its various aspects. 
Although this move was adversely criticized in certain sections of 
the British press, Berlin was enthusiastic, and a considerable effect 
was made. With only one exception even the Communist-con- 
trolled press expressed its admiration. 

One of the most complicated functions being carried out in 
Berlin today is education, and it would need an article in itself 
to consider the difficulties, both intellectual and administrative, 
of keeping in being a united educational system for so divided a 
city. All the municipal administration bristles with quite peculiar 
difficulties, whether it has already been divided into opposing 
factions, as in the case of food distribution, or not. In school 
administration the split has not yet come, and it is most pro- 
foundly to be hoped that it will be avoided, though indications of 
Soviet desires appear to be against this hope. But today the 
Berliner can still send his children to an elementary or secondary 
school in any part of the city, and these schools function normally 
under the municipal education authority, without undue inter- 
ference from any of the occupying Powers. Almost the last action 
of the Allied Kommandatura was to approve a School Reform 
Law, which after much difficult negotiation had been jointly 
agreed to by all four members of its education committee. It was a 
good law and would have been a credit to any Ministry of Educa- 
tion in the Western zones. 

University and higher education is in a more disturbed con- 
dition and has been involved to a considerable extent in the 
political struggle. The Berlin student can still study almost any 
subject he may wish in some sector of Berlin, but he cannot, as the 
schoolboy still can, study under a united authority or without 
being drawn to some extent into politics by joining a University. 
(he broad outline of an extremely complex situation is that Berlin 
University is strictly controlled by the Soviets, and is expected to 
play its part in the Marxist social revolution which is being put 
into force in the Eastern zone; the technical University (previously 
the ‘l'echnische Hochschule) is in the British sector, under British 
control, and is viewed with distrust by the Soviet authorities; the 
project to set up a ‘free University’ in the American sector is 

ponsored by a German committee of non-Communists, but is still 
1 somewhat embryonic stage. 
(he Berliner today, getting up at some irregular hour and peer- 
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ing through the cold and fog of a new day into an exceedingly un- 
certain future, has become so used to his conditions of life that he 
would find it hard to say what is normal and what is peculiar. 
A retired occupation officer, settling down with some difficulty 
and surprise to the placidity of English life—for so it seems after 
Berlin—feels before all things astonished to find the extent to 
which he had learnt to take for granted what must be one of the 
most fantastic situations known to history, and certainly one of the 
most remarkable mixtures of normality and mania. 


BRC. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS 


HE unprejudiced and unprepared listener, hearing the two 
Presidential candidates on the wireless for the first time, 
might have guessed rightly which would appeal most to the unpre- 
tentious Americans whose votes choose their country’s President. 
The interesting, richly-modulated voice of Governor Dewey, the 
trained public prosecutor, flowed pleasantly and smoothly over 


well-chosen phrases, which it took a certain intellectual effort to 
comprehend; once comprehended, they seemed curiously vague 
and meaningless. The tired and rasping voice of President 
Truman, the man from Missouri, spoke jerkily and with little 
originality or charm, but its words were simple, direct, and sincere, 
they were about things which ordinary people understand, and 
there was no doubt what they meant. The independent observer 
who thought for himself might have realized that people who, 
during the past sixteen years, had formed the habit of voting 
Democratic were unlikely to transfer their allegiance to a candidate 
of whom even ardent Republicans complained, ‘Dewey never tells 
us what he is going to do when he gets to Washington,’ or ‘We have 
no real choice this year’, and who led less ardent Republicans to 
confess that they were going to vote for the Socialist candidate 
(certain to be defeated) so that Mr Dewey would not have too big a 
majority. In retrospect, too, it is not difficult to see the weakness of 
the theory that the ever-increasing audiences which Mr Truman 
drew as his campaign went on came to admire his courage, but not 
to vote for him. 

However, the writer of this article, like practically all the other 
supposed experts, was neither unprejudiced nor independent. We 
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had convinced ourselves that Mr Truman was no Roosevelt, that 
no party which, like the Democratic, was split into three warring 
groups, could win an election, that Americans were ripe for a 
change, that a Republican ticket which combined a candidate from 
the west coast with one from the east was unbeatable, that 
Governor Warren’s warmth and liberalism would make up for any 
defects in Governor Dewey’s personality. Above all, we believed 
that the public opinion polls were infallible, and they had con- 
sistently proved that a Republican victory was inevitable. The 
newsmen and the radiomen and the politicians consorted only 
with each other and fed upon each other’s certainties; they never 
questioned the truth of the myth they had built up and, if any one 
of them had dared to doubt its validity, the proprietor of his news- 
paper or the advertiser on his radio network would have laughed 
him to scorn—and perhaps into the street. So they prepared for 
themselves the overwhelming and unforgettable disaster which the 
American people, to its lasting credit, inflicted on them on 
2 November. 

By midnight it was obvious that the Republicans were not 
having it all their own way—this was the point at which the chair- 
man of the Republican National Committee openly and revealingly 
rejoiced that his candidate was being taken down a peg or two. 
Soon after that Illinois went Democratic, not just in its Governor- 
ship, which had always been a possibility, but right down the line. 
However, at that point Mr Wallace took enough votes from the 
Democrats in New York to give the State to the Republicans; this 
was the only time he came up to expectations, and even here his 
votes were surprisingly few. Pennsylvania too went Republican 
and it looked as if California would do the same. ‘No candidate can 
win without at least two of these three States’, said political 
legend. Mr Truman remained obstinately ahead, but only by 
about a million votes; the rural results had not yet come in and, 
iain according to legend, they were always favourable to the 
Republicans in a time of agricultural prosperity. In the end, which 
lid not come until eleven the riext morning, it was those rural areas, 

ose Middle Western farm lands, to which Mr Truman owed his 
victory; he did not need the votes which California finally gave 
him any more than he needed those which the Democratic rebels 
n the South took from him. The forecasters can perhaps find some 
comfort in the fact that, even if they had kept in touch with reality, 
they might not have guessed right. The Republicans came very 
much nearer to defeating Mr Truman than they ever had to 
lefeating Mr Roosevelt: the Democratic majority was only about 
two million popular votes and 115 votes in the electoral college. 
But one other political legend remained to be disproved: ‘a light 
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vote always helps the Republicans,’ yet less than 48 million votes 
were Cast this year, some 2 million fewer than in 1940, although the 
population has increased by about 15 million. 

This light vote gives substance to Mr Dewey’s belief that 
Republican over-confidence was at the root of his defeat. Certainly, 
with the final result so close, there are some grounds for arguing 
that victory would have been possible if his supporters had worked 
harder at strategic points. But the light vote can also, and probably 
more truly, be explained by the number of people who refrained 
from going to the polls because they did not feel that any candidate 
was worthy of support. The independent voters on the whole, 
however, evidently found Mr Truman more attractive than Mr 
Dewey, presumably for much the same general reasons which 
enabled Mr Truman to hold the habitual Democrats who, it had 
been feared, would reluctantly decide to support the Republicans 
this year because of the discord within their own party. 

There are at least three of these general reasons for Mr Truman’s 
unexpected victory. In the first place, there is one political legend 
which was not falsified by this election: ‘prosperity favours the 
party in power.’ The voter who had enjoyed an unprecedentedly 
high and regular wage or salary under the Democrats saw little 
sense in changing to the Republicans, whose last tenure of power, 
as Mr Truman constantly reminded them, had been accompanied 
by depression: Secondly, there was the question of personality—or 
lack of it. Mr Dewey was unsympathetic, cold, and aloof, a man 
from the city whom nobody liked, the efficient administrator who 
never made a mistake (except when he took it for granted that he 
would be the next President). Mr Truman made plenty of mis- 
takes, but that was only human and not to be condemned; he was 
modest, ‘folksy’, a fighter, and a man to be trusted. That leads to 
the third reason: he could be trusted to carry out his promises of 
cheaper housing, controlled prices, better health services, more 
social security, and the development of water power, promises 
which appealed especially to the women voters, who are said to 
have come out for him in unusual numbers. Mr Dewey promised 
the same things, but what guarantee was there that he would be 
able, even if he wished, to fulfil those promises? The record of the 
Republican Congress elected two years ago was one of almost 
consistent opposition to such measures; whatever Mr Dewey said, 
there was no reason to suppose that its.successor would be any less 
reactionary. 

Mr Dewey did his best to free himself from the taint of associa- 
tion with this Congress, but his lack of success was shown by the 
way in which both the farm and the labour votes went to Mr 
Truman. These two groups, and especially the former, can, and 
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certainly will, claim much of the credit for the Democratic success. 
The Eightieth Congress had passed agricultural price support 
legislation which justified the assertion that the Republicans were 
as concerned for the farmer’s welfare as were the Democrats. But 
it had also approved a measure curtailing grain storage facilities 
and had failed to ratify the International Wheat Agreement, both 
under pressure from the grain trade, the farmer’s traditional 
enemy. Mr ‘Truman was thus able to argue that the Republican 
affection for the farmer was no more than political expediency and 
that a new Republican Administration would be as neglectful of 
agricultural prosperity as had been the last in the 1920s, an argu- 
ment which carried weight in a year when there were agricultural 
surpluses for the first time since the war. 

Contrary to predictions at the beginning of the campaign, the 
two big trade union groups, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions and the American Federation of Labour, worked even harder 
for Mr Truman than they used to do for Mr Roosevelt. In some 
cities, at least, their success in getting out the labour vote made up 
for the lack of enthusiasm and efficiency in the big Democratic 
machines; nevertheless, it was in the eastern industrial States that 
Mr Dewey had most of his successes. Labour’s willingness to work 
for Mr Truman, like that of the progressives within the Demo- 
cratic Party, was partly due to the fact that since the Southern 
revolt his liberalism was no longer circumscribed by the need to 
placate the conservative wing of the party. But it was his attack on, 
and his veto of, the restrictive Taft-Hartley Labour Act, passed by 
the last and almost sure to be strengthened by the next Republican 
Congress, which really rallied labour to his side. 

Mr 'Truman’s victory would have been empty indeed if it had 
not been accompanied by Democratic success in the Congressional 
battle, since without it his election promises would have been 
nullified by legislative opposition. In this battle the recoil from the 
Eightieth Congress, especially from the Taft-Hartley Act, showed 
even more clearly than in the Presidential result. Indeed, the 
desire to punish those who supported that Act may have been a 
more important factor in the labour vote than was the desire to 
reward Mr Truman. Certainly many Congressional candidates 
suffered for their support of Taft-Hartley, while no one who 
opposed it was defeated, whatever his party. The international 
trend also showed itself in the Congressional results as it could not 
do in the Presidential voting, since foreign policy was not there an 

ssue. Opposition to the Marshall Plan and to the renewal of the 
(rade Agreements Act, whether in the Senate or the House, paid 
many, although by no means universal, dividends of defeat. Local 
considerations, however, often play a more important part than 
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national issues in Congressional fights, so that too much signi- 
ficance should not be attached to these results. It was very notice- 
able that progressive candidates in both parties ran ahead of, and 
reactionary ones behind, the Presidential aspirants. In Ohio and 
Illinois, for instance, the Democratic candidates for Governor, 
both well-known liberals, had majorities of several hundred 
thousand votes, while Mr Truman won in these States by com- 
paratively narrow margins. 

The discrimination with which the voter marked his ballot, 
selecting carefully those whom he approved, whatever their party, 
is one of the most striking things about the 1948 election. Another 
is Closely allied to it: the voter asserted his freedom to vote as he (or 
she) thought best, not as his press and his experts told him he was 
going to vote; he insisted on his right to make his own decisions, 
and no more effective reply could have been given to any one who 
doubts the strength, the vitality, or the independence of American 
democracy. Thirdly, the election should finally discredit the 
theory that efficiency and its high priest, the business man who has 
met a payroll, are more important to Americans than any other 
consideration. In politics, at least, the majority of voters trust 
neither the business man nor his methods. 

There can be no doubt that on 2 November Americans chose 
what they call ‘liberalism’, a continuation of the New Deal which 
Franklin Roosevelt gave them; there are many who think that Mr 
Truman owed his victory entirely to his predecessor. In spite of 
their present prosperity, Americans have not lost the desire for 
social reform and social justice: two years of a reactionary Congress 
were enough to reverse the Republican trend which showed itself in 
1946. It should not, however, be overlooked that the extreme left- 
wing programme offered by Mr Wallace was rejected even more 
decisively. Mr Dewey realized something of the country’s temper 
and tried to meet it; many of his followers, to his and their cost, did 
not. In Congress, and especially in the Senate, it was the liberal 
Republicans who survived, and the Democratic newcomers are the 
men who led the fight for progress within the party at its conven- 
tion last July. With such clear evidence of the people’s desires, Mr 
Truman will not hesitate to propose programmes as radical as 
those of the New Deal days; nowadays such programmes will show 
more awareness than they used to do of international problems and 
difficulties. In Britain it should, however, not be forgotten that 
radical, New Deal, liberal, progressive, are not in America 
synonyms for socialist; not even Mr Wallace calls himself a 
socialist and the word is as antipathetic to Mr Truman and his 
supporters, including the trade unionists among them, as it is to his 
Republican opponents. 
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More important, it must be realized that even now the President 
cannot expect his relationship with Congress to be entirely har- 
monious, although it will certainly be much better than during the 
last few years. Mr Truman is fairly sure of his majority once 
legislation comes to the vote on the floors of Congress, but it is 
neither he nor the newcomers to Congress who decide which Bills 
will reach the floor and the forms which they will take. It is the 
chairmen of the various Committees, who are members of the 
party in power but who, according to tradition but not to the 
Constitution, owe their positions to their length of service in 
Congress. ‘This means that, in the new Congress, the chairmen will 
have not only the natural conservatism of old age but the even 
more rigid conservatism of the South, which has sent Democrats to 
Congress with unbroken regularity since long before the days of 
the New Deal, and which therefore provides a large proportion of 
these influential Committee leaders in any Democratic Congress. 
[his year the liberals from the industrial and agricultural areas 
of the North and West may challenge this concentration of power 
in the hands of those who are at best only lukewarm in their 
support of Mr ‘Truman. But even if the challenge is successful, the 
Democratic majority in the Eighty-first Congress depends on these 
conservative Southern Senators and Representatives, who have 
always been ready to vote with the Republicans if tried too far. 
Most of these Southerners are internationally-minded, and many 
of the more isolationist Republicans have been defeated, so that in 
foreign policy, and especially in the matter of economic assistance 
to other countries, Mr ‘Truman should be able to move as freely as 
he wishes. Now that the political pressures of the election are over, 
he may be expected to show more consistency in this field than he 
has in the past. But it may be far from easy to get Congressional 
approval for the domestic legislation to which he pledged himself 
in his election campaign, especially when it comes to questions such 

civil rights for negroes and the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Vir ‘Truman will need all the authority and prestige which he has 
gained from his victory over the prophets and the Republicans, as 
vell as the political genius which he has proved that he possesses. 
His victory was won practically unaided, with little of the help, 
vhether active or financial, which the President has a right to 
expect from the leading members of his party. Because of this lack 
of support, Mr ‘Truman enters upon his new term of office unusu- 

ly free from the promises and obligations which habitually 
estrict the liberty of a new President, especially when it comes to 
he choice of his Cabinet and other Government officials. One of 
\ir ‘Truman’s chief weaknesses (which, it is worth noting, has not 
ted the State or Defence Departments) has been his habit of 
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surrounding himself with old friends, regardless of their suitability 
for the positions in which he has placed them. He now has an 
opportunity, but as yet there is no indication whether he will take 
it, to make a fresh start and to choose assistants who are capable of 
carrying the responsibility of a great nation’s affairs. If he does 
choose such men and if he takes their advice, he may go down in 
history not only as a fine campaigner, but as a fine President. 

Mr Truman has said that he will not run again in 1952, thus 
leaving his party free to look for a successor. The election has 
revealed many possible Democratic leaders among the new 
Senators and Governors, in remarkable contrast to the situation 
six months ago, when Mr Truman was chosen as candidate largely 
because there was no one else available in an apparently moribund 
party. Now it is the Republican party which seems to be tempor- 
arily on its death-bed. Mr Dewey, forestalling the inevitable, has 
announced that he will not stand again, but he remains titular head 
of the party for the next four years. In practice, leadership will be 
exercised by the party’s Congressional representatives. A group of 
progressive Republicans in the Senate, believing that their party 
was defeated because it lagged behind the spirit of the times, is 
already offering to co-operate with Mr Truman in the implemen- 
tation of his programmes for low-cost housing, social security, and 
so on, in order to prove that they are genuine liberals. Mr Stassen’s 
supporters are already pressing his claims to be the Republican 
candidate in 1952, insisting that if a liberal had been chosen this 
year Mr Truman could have been defeated. So far little has been 
heard from the right-wing of the party, from Senator Taft or 
Representative Martin and their friends. But there are indications 
that they believe that the party lost because it forsook its austere 
Republican principles, sought the glamour of popular appeal, and 
offered the people no real alternative to the Democrats. 

It is much too soon even to guess what will be the lasting effects 
of this extraordinary election on either party, but the sight of a 
solidly liberal Democratic party, able to win without either its 
conservative right-wing or its fellow-travelling left-wing, and of a 
Republican party showing signs of splitting in two opposite 
directions, has emboldened a few observers to suggest that perhaps 
at last there is beginning to develop in the United States two 
genuinely different political philosophies. A safer conclusion to 
draw from this year’s election results is that the political centre in 
the United States has shifted appreciably, even though not very 
far, to the left and that if the Republicans want to escape from their 
present position of being permanently in the minority they must 
recognize, as a party, that the New Deal is no longer a political 
programme but a national custom. NB 
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BENELUX IN OPERATION 
PROGRESS AND DIFFICULTIES 


HE idea of economic union holds out strong inducements in 

present-day Europe, where most countries are confronted 
by the task of reconstructing economies shattered by the war with 
totally inadequate individual resources. No economic union, nor 
even a Customs Union, however, can be created overnight, and 
there are certain basic problems which must be solved before any 
such union can become effective. The most hopeful example of 
post-war attempts towards economic union is to be found in 
Benelux, and a study of the difficulties faced by Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxembourg may prove valuable for any consideration of a 
wider economic union for the whole of Western Europe. 

Some account of the inception of the Benelux Union and the 
early difficulties encountered has already been given in this 
Review.* Since then much concrete work has been done. Progress 
has been slow, but the policy of thorough investigation of every 
problem by experts before any definite step is taken is bearing 
fruit, and the three countries have shown a determination to find 
a way through the tangle of problems which has confronted them 
in this first two years. 

In the summer of 1946 the Council for Customs Administration 
was charged with the integration of the tariff systems of the three 
countries. The difficulties were considerable, and it was not until 
29 October 1947 that ratifications for the Customs Agreement 
were exchanged in Brussels, when it was decided that the agree- 
ment would come into effect on 1 January 1948. Even then no 
solution had been found to the problem of a uniform system of 
excise and transit charges. 

lhe main difficulty in forming a uniform tariff was the diver- 
gence between the Dutch and Belgian tariff systems. The 
Belgians used the League of Nations system of nomenclature, 
while the Dutch had a unique alphabetical system of their own. 
The Belgian tariffs were on the whole specific, while the Dutch 
were ad valorem. They were also protectionist and at a higher level 
than the Dutch tariffs. The two systems were levelled out by 
adopting the Belgian system of nomenclature and the Dutch ad 
valorem type of tariff, and substantially increasing the Dutch 
tariff rates. 

Difficulties were also found in constructing a uniform system 
of excise and transit charges owing to the widely varying range of 
excise duties on similar products. Matches and vinegar, for 

* See “Economic Union of the Low Countries,” in The World Today, June 1947. 
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instance, have to bear duty in Belgium and Luxembourg, and are 
free in Holland, while salt is free in Belgium and dutiable in the 
Netherlands. Beer is much more highly taxed in Holland, where it 
is considered a luxury drink, than in Belgium where it is the every- 
day drink of the people. The result of these differences was to 
make the Customs Union between the three countries to some 
extent theoretical, for while the Customs duties were abolished 
other taxes on goods passing between the two countries remained, 
such as sales tax, luxury tax, and import fees on industrial and 
agricultural products. Rigid quantitative restrictions also remained, 
providing, along with the Netherlands restrictions as regards 
control of foreign exchange, an even more effective barrier to 
freedom of trade between the two countries. Another obvious 
difficulty was caused by the disparity in respective prices of 
agricultural produce. ‘The more efficient methods and lower costs 
of production in Holland make possible lower prices than any 
which the more individualistic Belgian farmers can hope to offer. 
Dutch agricultural prices in 1947 were only 80 per cent above 1939 
figures, while comparable Belgian prices rose to almost three times 
the pre-war level. The Benelux agreement caused much discontent 
amongst Belgian farmers and, to reassure them, it was agreed that 
Dutch agricultural goods could not be sold in Belgium at prices 
below those fixed by the Belgian Government for comparable pro- 
duce, and vice versa. Minimum prices were fixed for fruit and 
vegetables and within these limits free passage was granted to 
agricultural produce within the Benelux countries. The Benelux 
Government hope to have made sufficient progress in ironing out 
all these restrictions to make full Customs Union possible by 
January 1949, and full economic union by 1950. 

The main obstacles to full economic union are to be found in 
certain basic differences in the economies of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, on the one hand, and Holland on the other, which have 
created more specific problems such as differences in price and 
wage levels and in currency questions. These differences have been 
accentuated by the varying degrees of devastation suffered in the 
late war by the three Benelux countries and their consequent 
post-war economic policies. 

Belgium emerged from the war relatively undamaged, and set 
out on a programme of reconstruction and recovery based on a 
free economy in which incentives to production lay in flooding the 
shops with highly-priced consumer goods rather than in develop- 
ing subsidy and rationing systems. In addition Belgium had large 
gold and dollar reserves derived mainly from the expansion of 
trade from her colonial empire, in particular from the Belgian 
Congo. She also gained dollars through services to the Allies 
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whilst in Belgium. Holland, on the other hand, which had been 
greatly devastated by the war, based her reconstruction schemes on 
a rigidly planned economy with a strictly enforced rationing system 
and considerable Governmental subsidies. She was also faced with 
a huge gap in her balance of payments caused by the war-time 
disappearance of most of her export trade and the dwindling of 
her invisible exports, in particular the income from shipping. 

These differences in post-war economic policy have naturally 
resulted in some disparity in price and wage levels between the 
two countries. In 1947 Belgian prices were apparently more than 
three times the pre-war level, while those in Holland, being arti- 
ficially held down by Government subsidies, were considerably 
less than double. At the Chateau d’Ardennes Conference in 
1948 the Dutch Government agreed to abandon its dirigiste policy 
and to reduce subsidies in an attempt to equate price levels. This 
is actually a less startling decision than it may seem at first glance. 
Belgium, after two years of rising prices and business boom, 
appears to be entering on a period of falling prices. Her dollar 
reserves are tending to decline and, as she is one of Europe’s 
few creditor nations, her export trade is bound to be affected by 
the payment difficulties of her customers. If the purchasing power 
of the Belgian population tends to fall this may result in a reduc- 
tion in prices, and Dutch and Belgian price levels may meet each 
other halfway. Indeed, present prices for goods of similar quality 
are fairly equal. At the same time some form of exchange adjust- 
ment would seem a more effective remedy and a more concrete 
contribution towards full economic union. 

More serious, however, is Holland’s situation as regards her 
unfavourable balance of payments. Before the war Holland’s 
exports paid for 75 per cent of her imports, and the remaining 25 
per cent was provided for by invisible exports such as interest on 
foreign investments and income from shipping. At present her 
exports pay for caly 44 per cent of her imports, and a large part 
of her invisible exports have disappeared; her Indonesian and 
German investments are bringing no return, and her income from 
shipping and transit trade are on a much reduced scale. Her gold 
reserves dropped from approximately Fl. 1220 million before 
the war to Fl. 502 million in August 1947, and although her 
liquid assets in the U.S.A. at the beginning of 1947 were still 
approximately $150 million and she has an outstanding claim on 
Germany for Fl. 4471 million, her foreign exchange position is 
critical. At present the country lacks foreign assets and is unable 
to earn sufficient foreign currency to fill the gap. 

Holland’s adverse balance of payments affects Benelux in two 
ways. It is obvious that full economic union of the Benelux 
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countries is impossible until there is a fairly constant financial 
equilibrium in their balances of payments. Belgium has already 
generously granted Holland credits of more than 4,000 million 
francs, and loans to Holland have also been made by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada. Should the United 
States agree to Holland using Marshall dollars for purchases in 
Belgium, enabling her to abolish rationing and most of her present 
trade controls, Holland will be considerably assisted towards 
financial stability and, it may be hoped, towards a simplification of 
her economic relations with Belgium. 

The effect of the Intra-European Payments Scheme, which 
is linked to Marshall Aid, will also tend to level out the Belgian- 
Dutch financial disequilibrium. On 31 August 1947 Holland’s 
total dollar balance was $12.2 million and Belgium’s $152 million. 
According to the provisional agreement reached in Paris on 
11 September 1948, Holland will receive $496 million direct dollar 
aid plus $71.7 million from the Intra-European Payments 
Scheme. Belgium-Luxembourg, being a contributor country, will 
receive $250 million direct dollar aid, but is giving $207.5 million 
to the Intra-European Payments Scheme, thus receiving only 
$42.5 million in all. 

No economy, however, can be safely based for any length of 
time on large foreign credits, and as there can be little immediate 
substantial help from foreign investments and other invisible 
exports, Holland has embarked on a programme of further 
industrialization in an attempt to decrease her adverse balance of 
payments. She plans by this means not only to increase her volume 
of exports but also to become more self-sufficient, thereby lessen- 
ing her need for imports. 

The Dutch industrialization scheme has, however, made for 
difficulties within Benelux. Before the war Holland specialized 
in agricultural produce and manufactured foodstuffs, the main 
markets for which were Germany and Great Britain. As neither 
of these markets seems likely to regain its pre-war importance or 
appears at all likely to expand rapidly, Holland has looked to 
her light industries for development. ‘These, being already more 
efficiently organized than the corresponding Belgian industries, 
may well form a challenge in both the home and export markets 
of Belgium. The Dutch wish to expand production in electrical 
and radio equipment, chemicals, textiles, precision instruments, 
furniture, ceramics, and toys, in most of which trades they are 
likely to clash with Belgian interests. It seemed at first possible 
that difficulties such as this might cause a split in Benelux relations, 
but at a conference held on 29 January 1948 in Luxembourg a list 
of industries was agreed upon which might not be expanded 
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without previous consultation between the three Governments. 

Belgium, as one of Holland’s largest creditors, and as both a 
supplier of vital industrial products and a market for agricultural 
goods, is in a strong position to use this agreement as a means 
of limiting Dutch industrial expansion, but long-term self-interest 
has brought the Belgians to realize that a healthy economy in 
Holland, even at the expense of increased industrial competition, 
will make for a sounder Benelux partnership than would a Dutch 
economy precariously balanced on foreign credits. Belgian and 
Dutch economic advisers have been working together throughout 
1948 on plans for the rationalization of their industries in the 
hope of increasing production and efficiency in both. Some hard- 
ships, such as local unemployment and the decay of certain of the 
less efficient industries, will very likely follow, but an industrial 
development common to the interests of both countries is necess- 
ary for economic union. 

Moreover, before all trade barriers between the Benelux 
countries can be removed it will be necessary to equalize all 
charges which influence production costs. This will involve the 
wider problem of a common policy on direct taxation, wage and 
price levels, insurance, and all social burdens. While equality of 
wages and prices between the three countries may not be necessary, 
it is nevertheless essential that producers in a joint market should 
be in harmony as regards production and competition. From 
preliminary investigations it seems likely that, apart from the 
disparity in the Dutch and Belgian tax on business profits, the 
total burden on Dutch enterprises is not greatly different from that 
on Belgian, and that adjustments in the cost of production factors 
will be made gradually as commercial relations between the two 
countries increase. 

The working out of a common economic policy presents prob- 
lems of far wider scope than those of a mere Customs Union. No 
economic union is likely without a common budgetary and 
monetary policy and a large measure of agreement on the amount 
of State intervention that should be practised. It is also unlikely 
that agreement on all these economic questions could be reached 
without some sacrifice of political independence. There is so far very 
little indication that the Benelux Governments are considering any 
such political fusion. Although the three countries have appeared 
at the United Nations conferences and have signed the Brussels 
Treaty as a unit, it will be some time before any close political 
union can be considered. The French-speaking Walloon section 
of the Belgian population, in particular, would be very wary of 
any such union. They are inclined to adopt French opinion and 
may well be unwilling to accept views of the increasingly prepon- 
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derant majority of Northern stock which would result from a 
Benelux political union. The colonial possessions of the two 
countries also present a problem, as it seems unlikely that Belgium 
would be willing to share the valuable assets of the Belgian Congo 
in return for an interest in the Dutch West Indies and the Dutch 
East Indies, where the position is still unsettled. 

Lastly, despite the considerable progress already made towards 
economic union, the fate of Benelux is essentially bound up with 
the future of Germany. 

During 1936-38 Germany’s exports to the Benelux countries 
represented an average of 18.1 per cent of her total exports, com- 
pared with 2.8 per cent in 1947, while Benelux exports to Ger- 
many represented 14.5 per cent of their total exports, as com- 
pared with 2.8 per cent in 1947. Holland, in particular, depended 
largely on both supplies from and exports to Germany. Her carry- 
ing and transit trade with Germany supplied about two-thirds of 
her income from harbour and shipping traffic, and the income 
derived from capital investments in Germany was also consider- 
able. Before the war the Netherlands received an annual income 
equal to $100 million, and Belgium one of $40 million, from the 
total river transit trade, and Rotterdam and Antwerp competed 
fiercely for the traffic of the same German and French hinterland. 
From the Benelux point of view, resolving this competition has 
proved easier than might have been expected, as the traffic has 
dwindled considerably. What little German trade there is has, until 
a few weeks ago, been diverted to Bremen and Hamburg by the 
occupation authorities, who were unwilling to add port dues to 
their occupation costs. Successful negotiations took place recently 
between the Benelux Governments and the occupation authorities, 
as a result of which a much greater percentage of German trade is 
passing through Rotterdam. It is to be hoped that this will have a 
beneficial influence on the Dutch economy. The economic pros- 
perity of Belgium and Holland alone would not be sufficient to 
save Antwerp and Rotterdam, however, as they have been built 
on a scale to serve the whole of Western Europe and not merely 
the Benelux countries. 

It is thus apparent that the Benelux countries are vitally in- 
terested in promoting German revival, particularly in the heavy 
industrial area of the Ruhr, and are pressing for the removal of 
the present restrictions on trade with Germany, the re-establish- 
ment of their river transit traffic, and the safeguarding of their 
investments in Germany. Both Belgium and Holland are already 
facing serious difficulties in their export programmes owing on 
the one hand to the hard currency problem in Europe, and on the 
other hand to the small market at present for the luxury or semi- 
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juxury goods which traditionally form a good percentage of Dutch 
exports. Whatever their own individual efforts, Belgium and 
Holland are dependent on the larger issue of Western European 
and, in particular, German recovery, and the prosperity of 
Benelux hinges ultimately on the ability of the Western European 
countries to work together as a whole towards economic stability. 


D. D. B. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
UNDER COMMUNIST RULE 


fox the second time in its short existence Czechoslovakia is 
having its history re-written. The first time was when the 
Germans, having established the Protectorate, tried to persuade 
the Czech people that they had always been part of Germany, 
except for occasional lapses which had cost them dear. Now the 
Communist-controlled Government is doing its best to establish the 
thesis that Czech independence in 1918 came not from the West but 
from the East—that the first World War, in fact, only ended be- 
cause of the alarm caused to imperialistic bourgeois capitalism 
by the Bolshevik Revolution. In reality therefore—or so say Com- 
munist spokesmen—the Czech emigrés in the West—T. G. 
Masaryk, General Stefanik, and Dr Bene’—had nothing to do 
with the establishment of Czechoslovak independence, the first 
demand for which came from the workers on 14 October 1918 
when they staged a general strike. 

This argument, which was strongly developed in all the news- 
papers before the Independence Day celebrations on 28 October, 
was expounded by Mladd Fronta (Youth Front) in an editorial in 
which it was claimed that the Western Powers allowed the Ger- 
mans and Slavs to fight one another so that both should be weak- 
ened and therefore be obliged to accept Western dictation. The 
editorial goes on: “The fall of Tsarism forced the Western Powers 
it the last moment to defend their plans for expansion and inter- 
vene themselves in the fight against Germany.’ In fact the Western 
Powers, Mlada Fronta asserts, were not only hostile to the young 
Soviet Republic but also to the efforts at liberation made by the 
small nations of Europe. 

Mladé Fronta, of course, is written primarily for the people 


ho were not old enough to remember the events of 1918. Most of 
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them even have rather a hazy idea of the great T.G.M. who is now 
in process of being denigrated as a reactionary, though at the time 
of the February Revolution the Communist Party were glad to 
claim that he would have been in complete agreement with their 
course of action. Older folk, however, remember that the strike 
of 14 October was simply a protest against the sending of food to 
Austria and Germany, and they say they cannot recall any mention 
of independence by the strikers. Even Mlada Fronta admits that 
the fact was never mentioned during the life-time of the First 
Republic. In any case the Czech Communist Party was not then 
in existence, so that if the cry for independence was raised it must 
have been by the orthodox Socialists, who were working in co- 
operation with T.G.M. and the other Western emigrés. 

It is clear, however, that a determined effort is in progress to 
claim Russian inspiration for everything good in the nation’s 
history and to blame the West for everything bad. Thus during the 
past two months there have been a long series of demonstrations 
against Munich during which the correctness of the Soviet atti- 
tude towards its treaty obligations was contrasted with the das- 
tardly betrayal of Czechoslovakia by the French and British. And 
when the journalists met at the end of October for their annual 
Congress all the speakers stressed that they must take the Soviet 
Union for their model. They were urged, too, by Mr Kopecky, 
the Minister of Information, to pay less attention to sport and more 
to educating the public on ideological questions, on the proper 
attitude to adopt towards international questions, and on the role 
of the Communist Party in leading the country towards Socialism. 

Before the final goal can be reached, a hard struggle is still en- 
visaged against the adherents of the ‘old order’ who (according to 
Mr Erban, Minister of Social Welfare, when accepting the proud 
title of ‘honorary miner’) were no doubt beaten in February, but 
‘are now continuing the fight in other forms. The enemies of the 
people (he went on) have started a war of nerves. They try to dis- 
integrate the working class and spread distrust in its ranks. But so 
long as the working class remains united, so long as it leans on the 
Soviet Union and on the workers of the people’s democracies, 
international reaction can never defeat it.’ 

The war of nerves, by whomsoever it was started, has been ac- 
companied by literally thousands of arrests, especially at the time 
of the funeral of President Bene3’. An army of plain-clothes men 
was concentrated in the main streets of Prague at that time and 
anyone heard talking English was liable to be followed and taken 
to a police station for questioning. On the night before the funeral 
hundreds, possibly thousands, of people were arrested in bed and 
taken to a labour camp where they were kept for a few days and 
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then released without trial, explanation, or apology. Again accord- 
ing to Mladd Fronta, the ‘enemies of the people’ had planned a 
coup against the régime in connection with the ceremony, but 
were so overawed by the counter-preparations of the authorities 
that they ‘hid themselves and instead of carrying out their adver- 
tised activities, drowned their disappointment in the bottle in an 
endeavour to give themselves courage’. The chief factor in their 
discomfiture, the paper declared, was the sight of the workers 
from the Prague factories. Large cohorts of these militiamen 
armed with rifles and dressed in working clothes were brought to 
line the streets and march on each side of the procession, to which 
their unkempt and unshaven appearance added a macabre touch, 
so out of keeping were they with the formal dress of the other 
participants, the Government itself included. 

It is perhaps interesting to place on record that Mr Platts 
Mills, the English M.P. who unaccountably failed to see any of 
these so-called Works Militia during the February Revolution, 
happened to be in Prague again when President Bene’ was buried. 
If he attended the ceremony he cannot have failed to see them on 
the second occasion. The official explanation of their presence was 
that they were ‘to do honour to the dead President’s memory’, an 
explanation which seems in some contradiction with Mladd 
Fronta’s. At that time, of course, the late President was still being 
claimed as a supporter of the February Revolution. The strictures 
on him as a reactionary did not begin till some weeks later. 

Though the arrests reached their peak during the time of 
mourning for Dr Bene’, they were by no means confined to this 
period. Bewteen 20,000 and 30,000 people are believed to have 
been put in gaol during the months of August, September, and 
October. Some of course have already been released. But the 
newspapers daily publish long lists of sentences for ‘sabotage’, 
‘espionage on behalf of a foreign State’, or ‘publication and dis- 
tribution of seditious leaflets’. Besides those convicted, there are 
many whose cases are still under investigation and an unknown 
but substantial number against whom no charge has yet been pre- 
ferred, although they have been under arrest for months. 

All these arrests were made under the old 1923 law for Defence 
of the Republic which, according to Dr Cepitka, the Minister 
of Justice, is inadequate for present needs because it was only 
designed to ‘protect the capitalist régime’. The new law, on the 
other hand, will ‘protect the people’. It came into force at the end 
of October and is certainly comprehensive enough to satisfy the 
most exacting requirements. It provides for the punishment not 
only of spies but also of saboteurs—a word which it is apparently 
not thought necessary to define—and of those who publish or 
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distribute seditious newspapers or pamphlets and those who spread 
rumours designed to promote despondency. Priests who misuse 
their priestly function for political purposes are also liable. The 
effect of such a law depends of course on the way it is administered, 
and it should therefore be added that its passage coincided with 
the enactment of another law establishing a People’s Court in 
which lay judges are to have equal powers with professional ones, 
and that new instructions have recently been issued to all magi- 
strates ordering them to interpret the law from the standpoint 
of the needs of a People’s Democracy. This means, in effect, 
that judges are now required to hand down political "judgments 
rather than to base their decisions on the precise phraseology of 
the statute book, a complete revision of which— incidentally long 
overdue—is promised within the next two or three years. The re- 
vision will also be based, of course, on the needs of a People’s 
Democracy and not on the liberalistic code of the First Republic, 
in which the influence of the now discredited T.G.M. was re- 
sponsible for grafting American and British legal principles on 
to the old Austrian laws with not altogether satisfactory results. 
Dr Cepitka’s model will be the Soviet Union, though it is unlikely 
that he will go so far as to introduce the Soviet legal system in its 
entirety at this stage. 

Reform of the legal system has its counterpart in agriculture, 
where the first stage is the war against the so-called ‘kulak’ which 
is now in full swing, in line with the dictum laid down last summer 
by the Cominform in its now famous denunciation of Marshal 
Tito. The Cominform’s statement that collectivization is an 
essential part of the Communist creed has been used by ‘enemies 
of the Republic’ in Czechoslovakia to spread reports that the 
peasants w ho have just received lands confiscated from the bigger 
private landowners and the Church are to have them taken away 
again. This is strenuously denied by the Government. It has, 
however, been made perfectly clear that the agricultural policy 
of the Government is based primarily on a wide extension of the 
co-operative system, and there is no doubt that peasants who 
voluntarily decide to farm their holdings in common will receive 
benefits denied to the more individualist members of the farming 
community both as regards the supply of machines and facilities 
for marketing. Meanwhile, instances are reported in the press 
almost daily of farmers of the kulak variety having their land put 
under national administration on the ground that they have failed 
to harvest their crops, or have sown the land with other crops 
than those ordered by the authorities, or have failed to fulfil the 
delivery plan. On the other hand, those farmers who have delivered 
their full quotas are now being rewarded by being allowed to sell 
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their surplus milk, butter, and eggs on a new ‘free’ market, in con- 
tradistinction to the old and bad ‘black’ market system in which 
kulaks and their accomplices are so often reported to be engaged. 
How long the ‘free’ market will last in its original form is pro- 
blematical because within a week of its inauguration the news- 
papers complained that farmers were taking advantage of the new 
order. The ‘Trade Union newspaper, Prace, for example, wrote 
that scarcely had it been announced that farmers who had ful- 
filled their quota obligations could sell what remained on the open 
market than deliveries of milk in Liberec fell by 1,000 litres a day, 
thus showing the low morale of the farming community, which 
had resolved to abuse the Government’s gesture. 

That there is something radically wrong with agriculture at the 
moment is generally admitted. In spite of a good harvest, the 
Government is having to import 300,000 tons of grain from the 
U.S.S.R. in the coming season. Before the war Czechoslovakia 
seldom imported more than 60,000 tons in a year—most of it, 
incidentally, from Canada—and the population today is about 
3 million less than it was then owing to the expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans. The Government explained its purchase of 
400,000 tons of grain from the U.S.S.R. in 1947-48 as due to the 
catastrophic nature of the harvest. But that 300,000 tons should be 
needed in the coming season is surprising. This year’s harvest 
exceeded expectations, and official calculations estimate that 
farmers have already delivered practically all that was asked of 
them. ‘The modern practice of calculating in percentages, however, 
makes it difficult to know just how much they were asked to 
deliver. For the man in the street the chief point is that the bread 
ration has been increased. There is also slightly more meat, butter, 
and milk than there was last year, but vegetables and fruit are still 
woefully scarce and there is a monotony about Czech rations 
which is in vivid contrast to the comparative plenty about which 
people in England complain. In East Slovakia conditions are 
much worse than in Bohemia and Moravia, and there are many 
villages whose staple diet is potatoes and sauerkraut. 

The food scarcities are at least equalled and in some cases ex- 
ceeded by those of industrial goods. Under the Two-Year Plan, 
completed with a great flourish of trumpets in October three 
months ahead of schedule, production was to rise to 10 per cent 
above the level for 1937. According to the published statistics, 
the overall average fulfilment of the Plan was slightly over ror 
per cent. What is not so clear from the statistics is where the goods 
have gone. It is officially admitted that the volume of exports has 
not yet reached the 1937 level and it would seem therefore that 
the home market should be comparatively well supplied, especially 
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as the population is down by about one-fifth owing to the depar- 
ture of the Sudetens. But there is much less to be bought in the 
shops today than before the February Revolution. 

The explanation offered by Government apologists is that the 
public was starved of consumer goods during the war and that 
goods are being deliberately made available to the hundreds of 
thousands of workers who in pre-war years were either unemployed 
or too badly paid to buy what they needed. Both these arguments 
undoubtedly contain elements of truth. But if members of the 
Government emulated Haroun al Rashid and went incognito 
about the streets they might be surprised at the volume of com- 
plaints about the quality and the quantity of consumer goods 
available, as well as, perhaps, at the fact that working women 
and workers’ wives are among the most dissatisfied. 

It is, to say the least, astonishing that when the paper industry 
is regularly listed as having exceeded its planned output to the 
extent of 10-15 per cent each month there should be no toilet 
paper and no sanitary towels except cotton ones on the market. 
Similar shortages in the textile market about this time last year 
were blamed on the activities of black marketeers and the waste- 
ful methods of private enterprise wholesale firms. But even the 
textile shortages are just as acute today; perhaps more so, and 
special permits as well as ration cards are now needed for nearly 
all textiles. One of the items which the Government itself has 
admitted to be conspicuous by its absence is babies’ ‘nappies’. 
A plan which is fulfilled to 101 per cent in twenty-one months 
instead of twenty-four but fails to satisfy such elemental needs as 
the three mentioned above must either have been badly conceived 
or the claims made for it are exaggerated. The new Five-Year 
Plan which came into force on Independence Day is not un- 
naturally being discounted in advance by the general public as a 
result. 

One of the Government’s difficulties, as the Premier and other 
Ministers have frankly stated, is the fact that the worker is not 
yet fully aware of the responsibilities now devolving on him as a 
member of the new ruling class. The outstanding change brought 
about by the February Revolution so far is perhaps the fact that 
the Trade Unions, which used to be the champions of workers’ 
rights, have now become the task-masters whose business it is to 
see that the workers fulfil their duties. To quote Mr Zapotocky, 
who besides being Prime Minister is also Chairman of the Revolu- 
tionary Trade Union Council, the role of the Unions today is ‘the 
fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan, particularly in increasing pro- 
ductivity and reducing production costs. To obtain these results 
(he went on) the entire present activities of Trade Unions will 
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have to be changed. We must not only organize our Trade Union 
Movement but we must also pay attention to the organization of 
production, to the administration of industry, agriculture, and 
distribution.’ He added later that though they had ‘surpassed by a 
very great deal the growth of productivity in the first years after 
World War One. . . it would be useless to deny that the growth of 
productivity has of late slowed down, or in some instances stopped.’ 

A reversal of the policy of the Trade Unions—for that is what 
it amounts to—inevitably involves a similar reversal in the out- 
look of the ordinary members, of whom there are now over 
2,800,000. Hitherto, an ordinary Trade Union member in Czecho- 
slovakia, as in England, has looked to his Union to protect him 
against exploitation by his employer, to see that he got as high 
wages and as short hours as reasonably possible, and was not 
‘put upon’ in the organization of the work. Now he is suddenly 
asked to accept the Union in the role of employer, anxious pri- 
marily about output and critically observing hard-won privileges 
to see if their abrogation would help production. The ordinary 
member in Czechoslovakia has already seen piece rates replace 
the flat ones previously demanded on his behalf by precisely the 
same leaders who have now—following the Russian lead—de- 
cided that payment by results gives better dividends to national- 
ized industry. The five-day week is similarly in process of re- 
placement by a six-day week. At the beginning of 1949 the system 
by which the Factory Works Council—not by any means the 
same as a Trade Union—shared responsibility with the manager 
will be changed—again as in Russia—in favour of one in which 
the manager, supported by the Union, will once again reign more 
or less supreme. 

Many of these changes can of course be defended on orthodox 
economic grounds and would be supported by many adherents of 
private enterprise. But it requires much more mental agility than 
is possessed by the average industrial worker to understand why 
those who have hitherto been, so to speak, counsel for the defence 
should suddenly become counsel for the prosecution. The Czech 
factory worker has therefore countered the demand for longer 
hours by increased absenteeism, greater carelessness, and general 

pathy. Many of the workers who helped to send the present 
Government to power now wish they had not done so. Indeed its 
growing unpopularity is one of the chief reasons for the increasing 
severity which has marked the progress of events since it took 
power in February. A popular régime can afford to be lenient. 

Whether the latent dissatisfaction—not to say despair—is the 
inevitable result of the Government’s own policy or whether, as 

Government alleges, it is due entirely to the evil machinations 
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of agents of monopolistic western capitalism are questions on 
which opinions will differ. It is at any rate undeniable that there 
is in the country a potential Fifth Column which the Government 
must eradicate if it is to establish Socialism in its time according 
to plan, and possibly if Czechoslovakia is not to be an unreliable 
ally for the Soviet Union in the event of war. If economic condi- 
tions were to improve the Fifth Column would of course tend to 
disappear. But conditions are getting worse on the whole instead 
of better. And just as Communism thrives on discontent in a 
capitalist country, so does Capitalism benefit from discontent in 
a Communist country like Czechoslovakia. The future in both 
cases turns on the international situation. 

Till recently most Czechs have believed that the Soviet Union 
would if necessary fight and that the Western democracies would 
not. This was certainly the view taken at the time of the February 
Revolution. But the newspapers are now saying that the West 
wants war and that the only reason there will not be one is because 
of the pacific attitude of the Soviet Union. If the reputation of the 
West for bellicosity were fully established the internal atmosphere 
not only of Czechoslovakia but of the whole of central and eastern 
Europe would gradually change. Hitherto the Communists have 
been tactically on the offensive. But it is difficult to be a pacifist 
and on the offensive at one and the same time, and if the Soviet 
Union passes to the defensive in its international relationships it 
must inevitably happen in the long run that the Communists of 
Czechoslovakia and the other satellite countries will follow suit. 


G.L. 


THE STALIN-TITO CORRESPONDENCE 
ROOTS OF THE COMINFORM DISPUTE 


HE correspondence between the Central Committees of the 

Soviet and Yugoslav Communist Parties which preceded 
the rupture between Yugoslavia and the Cominform was given to 
the world on the initiative of the Soviet Union, which had its own 
letters published in Serbo-Croat and distributed in Belgrade, 
presumably with the idea of influencing the Yugoslav Com- 
munists against Tito and his colleagues. Yugoslavia responded by 
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publishing both sides of the correspondence, and the whole has 
thus been made available to a world-wide public, though there is 
no indication that the letters were written with a view to public 
propaganda. ‘The course of the dispute has indeed given a pub- 
licity to the internal dissensions of the Communist realm which is 
quite exceptional, for such disputes are usually concealed behind 
the densest of iron curtains and can only be inferred speculatively 
from scattered clues. That the washing of dirty party linen before 
the eyes of the non-Communist world is regrettable even though 
it may be necessary, is evidently realized, for a Yugoslav pamphlet, 
replying to an attack on Tito by the Bulgarian Communist 
Chervenkov, complains that his incorrect statements ‘compel us to 
publish matters which are not suitable for examination in front of 
a wide public’. But the cracking of the Cominform front has given 
the world a glimpse of quarrels no longer contained and hidden 
by the monolithic unity of Stalinism. 

An attempt is here made to analyse the content of the docu- 
ments* so as to discover the real issues at stake in the Yugoslav- 
Cominform conflict, as distinct from the rhetorical arguments 
used in carrying on the controversy. It has to be borne in mind that 
the dispute is between leading groups of national Communist 
Parties and is framed in terms of Communist ideology, with both 
sides claiming to be ‘correct’ exponents of the Communist faith. It 
is quite unlike an ordinary diplomatic correspondence between 
Foreign Ministers of States or even communications between 
heads of Governments, as for example between President Roosevelt 
and Mr Churchill during the war. The political background and 
language are more reminiscent of the Athanasian Creed. Yet, 
because the controversy is between parties which, while sharing a 
common militant revolutionary doctrine, are nevertheless identi- 
fied with the Governments of what are supposed to be sovereign 
national States, it has at the same time the character of an inter- 
national dispute between Russia and a number of other States on 
the one hand and Yugoslavia on the other. The letters are partly 
between personalities and partly on a more official level between 
the CC (Central Committee) of the CPY (Communist Party of 
Yugoslavia) and the CC of the CPSU (Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union); these abbreviations will be used for references 
throughout the present article. 


‘ The full texts in English of the letters exchanged between the Communist 
Parties of Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union (20 March to 22 May 1948), of the 
statement of the Yugoslav Communist Party to the Cominform (20 June), of 
the Cominform communiqué (28 June), and of the Yugoslav Communist 
Party’s reply to the Cominform communiqué (29 June) have just been published 

the Royal Institute of International Affairs in a booklet entitled The Soviet- 
Yugoslav Dispute (price 2s.). 
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The first letter was written by Tito to Molotov and dated 
20 March 1948; it referred to the withdrawal of Soviet military 
and civilian experts from Yugoslavia, of which the Yugoslav 
Government had been informed within the previous two days. The 
reply was sent by the CC of the CPSU to ‘Comrade Tito and other 
members’ of the CC of the CPY and dated 27 March. On 13 April 
another letter came from Belgrade, this time signed by Tito and 
Kardelj (but ‘by order of the CC of the CPY’) and addressed to 
Stalin as well as Molotov. The reply came back from Moscow 
dated 4 May and again impersonally from the CC of the CPSU. 
Both the letters of 13 April and 4 May are considerably longer 
than those of the first exchange; the Soviet letter of 4 May, 
however, was so uncompromising that the Yugoslav leaders gave 
up detailed controversy and answered only with a short note on 
17 May, which was again addressed to Stalin and Molotov and 
signed by Tito and Kardelj ‘by order’ of the CC of the CPY. 
Finally the matter was taken up by a conference of the Cominform 
in Bucarest during the second half of June, attended by such 
leading non-Soviet Communists as Duclos for France, Togliatti for 
Italy, and Slansky for Czechoslovakia, and on 1 July a resolution 
condemning ‘Tito was published in the Cominform organ which 
goes under the cumbrous title of For a lasting peace, for a people's 
democracy. This was the first revelation to the world of a split 
which goes back to the Soviet Union’s notice of withdrawal of its 
military advisers from Yugoslavia on 18 March and, as indicated 
in the correspondence which has now been published, has origins 
going back to 1945. 

It seems clear from Tito’s first letter, that of 20 March, that, 
although extremely annoyed at the Soviet action in withdrawing 
the Soviet experts, he thought that the trouble could be cleared 
up by a personal approach to Molotov as Stalin’s vice-gerent for 
foreign affairs; he does not at this stage seek to bring Stalin into it, 
nor does he associate with himself in the letter either Kardelj or 
the CC of the CPY. He apparently underestimated the wrath of 
the Kremlin towards him; at any rate in his second letter of 13 
April, after receiving the Soviet broadside of 27 March, he 
declares, now in the first person plural in association with Kardelj, 
that ‘we were terribly surprised by the tone and contents’ of the 
communication from Moscow. But if it had been expected in the 
Kremlin that Tito’s ‘terrible surprise’ would lead him to self- 
abasement and apology, this was a grave miscalculation, for the 
second Tito letter is a spirited rejection of all the Soviet accusa- 
tions and drew from Moscow in the second CPSU letter the some- 
what petulant comment that ‘Comrades Tito and Kardelj, it 
seems, do not understand that this childish method of groundless 
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denial of facts and documents can never be convincing, but 
merely laughable’. Meanwhile the CPSU had circulated copies of 
its first letter to the other Parties of the Cominform without 
informing the CPY, and the controversy thus passed beyond the 
relations of the Central Committees in Moscow and Belgrade, 
with a regular Soviet campaign of propaganda against Tito. This 
development produced in Tito a reaction of real anger which is 
manifest in the letter of 17 May, the main paragraph of which 
runs: 

We do not flee from criticism about questions of principle, but in 
this matter we feel so unequal that it is impossible for us to agree to 
have this matter decided now by the Cominform. Even before we 
were informed, the nine Parties received your first letter and took 
their stand in resolutions. The contents of your letter did not remain 
an internal matter for individual Parties but were carried outside the 
permissible circle, and the results are that today in some countries, 
such as Czechoslovakia and Hungary, not only our Party but our 
country as a whole is being insulted, as was the case with our parlia- 
mentary delegation in Prague. 

The letter concludes with what is in effect a refusal to enter into 
further controversy or submit to the Cominform judgment to 
which the CPSU was trying to bring the Yugoslav Party, but a 
refusal qualified by the assurance that the Yugoslav Party will in 
future prove by its deeds that the accusations against it are unjust. 
‘We will’, the letter declares, ‘resolutely construct socialism and 
remain loyal to the Soviet Union, remain loyal to the doctrine of 
Viarx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin’. The loyalty of ‘Tito and Kardelj 
to the Soviet Union and to Stalin evidently does not, however, go 
so far as to compel them to acknowledge their sins or to withdraw 
from the leadership of the Yugoslav Party-State. By May, no 
loubt, Tito had come to the conclusion that the Kremlin was not 
rely rebuking him for past behaviour or trying to make him 
iend his ways, but was set on removing him from power, and 
nce the Cominform denunciation of the Yugoslav régime, the 
truggle has been openly one between Tito, determined to hold on 
to power in Yugoslavia, and the other Cominform Parties under 
Soviet leadership trying to raise a revolt against him inside the 
CPY and replace him with a more satisfactory leader. It is not 
certain, however, whether the CPSU had made up its mind from 
the beginning to remove Tito and merely picked a quarrel for the 
purpose, or whether the decision to get rid of him was only taken 
vhen he showed himself defiant over the issues which started the 
controversy. Those issues were in any case real grounds of conflict 
ind are worth careful examination if the controversy itself is to be 
ll understood. 
Different grounds were given by the Soviet Union for the 
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withdrawal of the military and civilian experts respectively, and 
the withdrawals were notified separately—though on two suc- 
cessive days, the former, by a telegram from Marshal Bulganin, 
Defence Minister of the Soviet Union, to General Barskov, and 
the latter by a direct communication delivered in person to Tito 
by the Soviet Chargé d’ Affaires in Belgrade. The reason given for 
the withdrawal of the military experts was that they found them- 
selves ‘surrounded by hostility’ and were not ‘treated in a friendly 
fashion’ in Yugoslavia. The reason given for withdrawal of the 
civilian experts was ‘lack of hospitality and lack of confidence’ 
towards them, as shown particularly by a Yugoslav Government 
ruling that subordinate officials were not entitled to give ‘import- 
ant economic information’ to any one, not even to the Soviet 
experts, who were told that they must apply for it to the CC of 
the CPY itself or to Cabinet Ministers. 

In response to Tito’s protest in his first letter that he knew of no 
ground for the Soviet accusations of hostility towards the Soviet 
officers and that relations with them were ‘not only good, but 
actually brotherly and most hospitable’, the CPSU letter of 
27 March detailed the charges. The information on which they 
were based was stated to have come from the reports of the 
Soviet military mission itself. It was complained that Yugoslav 
Army leaders had been urging that the number of Soviet advisers 
should be reduced by 60 per cent, as they were too expensive for 
Yugoslavia to support and there was not enough benefit to be 
derived from them, the methods of the Soviet Army being too 
‘stereotyped’ to be of value in Yugoslav military training and 
organization. Nor did the disparagement of the Soviet officers 
stop short at their capacity to teach lessons to the Yugoslav Army 
in purely military matters. The CPSU letter of 27 March alluded 
parenthetically to ‘the well-known and insulting statement made 
by Djilas at a session of the CC of the CPY, that the Soviet officers 
were from a moral standpoint inferior to the officers of the 
British Army’, which ‘anti-Soviet statement . . . met with no 
opposition from the other members of the CC of the CPY’. This 
remark of the Montenegrin Partisan commander Djilas was made 
in 1945, that is to say, about three years before the beginning of 
the current controversy, and belongs to the time when Russian 
combat troops were passing through Yugoslavia in the last stages 
of the war against Germany. The disorderly behaviour of some 
Russian officers at that time, whether or not it was sufficient to 
justify the comparison made by Djilas, was clearly quite a differ- 
ent matter from the conduct of selected Russian officers sent in 
peace time to assist in the training of the new Yugoslav Army, and 
it would hardly have been relevant for the CPSU to rake up the 
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Djilas incident again if fresh charges on moral grounds had not 
been made against the officers recently serving in Yugoslavia. In 
the letter of 27 March it is not directly stated that such charges 
had been made, but in the letter of 4 May there is an indignant 
allegation that the Soviet officers with the Yugoslav Army had been 
called ‘loafers’. 

The CPSU insists throughout that its information about the 
Yugoslav disparagernent of the Soviet officers came from the 
Soviet officers themselves and not from other sources, and it adds, 
in order to dispose of any suggestion that these officers were 
being particularly captious or ready to take offence, that no 
similar complaints had been received from officers attached to the 
armies of other ‘people’s democracies’. If it is true that it was the 
Russian officers in Yugoslavia themselves who complained at 
what the Yugoslavs said about them, it follows that the unflattering 
remarks must have been said, not behind their backs, but to their 
faces, or at least without any precautions against disclosure—for 
whatever may have been the case as regards Party espionage, there 
is no reason to suppose that the officers of the military mission had 
any means of finding out what Yugoslav officers said among them- 
selves when Russians were not present. Even if one or two of their 
Yugoslav friends had reported to them that there was adverse 
criticism behind the scenes, it is unlikely that the Russian officers 
would have felt themselves ‘surrounded by hostility’ if the out- 
ward attitude of the Yugoslavs had been friendly. It is much 
more likely, and in accord with Yugoslav, and especially Serb, 
national characteristics, that the Yugoslav officers made no secret 
of their views about the shortcomings of their Russian colleagues, 
and that the latter had to put up with a good deal of plain speaking 
from people whom they expected to have no sentiments towards 
them but gratitude and awe. 

The bold, independent, and outspoken attitude of the Yugoslav 
officers, former leaders of the Partisan guerrilla forces, arose from 
their belief—which, however exaggerated, had more foundation 
than it could have had in any other Eastern European country 
outside the Soviet Union—that they had liberated their country 
by their own efforts. The traditional Serb national pride had been 
accentuated by a new self-esteem, fed not only by the boastful 
glorification of Tito’s achievement by the Party propaganda 
machine, but also by the praises of Tito sung by the Communists 
all over the world during the war. At a time when it was almost 
impossible to obtain information from inside Yugoslavia by any 
other means, a powerful radio station, claiming to be in Yugo- 
slavia, but actually in the territory of the Soviet Union, continually 

)roadcast very overdrawn accounts of the Partisan campaign, 
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and the Russians have only themselves to thank if they now find 
that Tito’s military reputation stands higher than they find con- 
venient. But the Partisan campaign was in any case a heroic 
struggle, and Tito, who was a soldier before he became a Com- 
munist, emerged from it to rule Yugoslavia as the military leader 
of national resistance no less than as the leader of a social revo- 
lution. He accepted the role of warrior hero, while the lesser 
Partisan officers shared in his glory, and in this atmosphere of self- 
admiration it was found humiliating to listen to lessons in the art 
of war condescendingly given by Russian officers who held that the 
war had been decided at Stalingrad and that Yugoslavia had been 
liberated by the army of Marshal Tolbukhin. In originally asking 
for Russian military advisers—as the CPSU claims in this cor- 
respondence that Yugoslavia did, and the CPY does not deny it 
Tito no doubt expected that they would confine themselves to 
technical training in arms of which the Partisans had had no 
experience, but would not presume to lecture Yugoslavs on strategy 
and tactics, about which Tito and his generals thought they knew 
quite enough. The talk of ‘stereotyped methods’ in the Soviet 
Army seems to reflect a conviction on the Yugoslav side that the 
tried Partisan tactics were those best suited for the defence of 
Yugoslavia in any future war and that efficiency in such tactics 
would only be diminished by attempts to imitate the massive 
military machine of the Soviet Union. Perhaps behind this 
difference of view may be discerned a deeper difference about the 
employment of a Yugoslav Army in a future war. For the defence 
of Yugoslav territory, with its difficult mountain terrain and scar- 
city of communications, Partisan tactics would probably be 
effective in the future as they were in the last war, but if Yugoslavs 
were to take part in offensive operations in a future war side by 
side with advancing Soviet Armies, they would need training to 
bring them into line with Soviet military practice. 

In criticizing the personal conduct of Soviet officers the Yugo- 
slav Communists were peculiar among East Europeans for their 
freedom of speech rather than for their sentiments. There is no 
reason to believe that the type of Russian military behaviour 
which Allied war correspondents in 1945 used to describe dis- 
creetly as ‘boisterous’ was more common in Yugoslavia than in 
Poland or Czechoslovakia, but the Yugoslav reaction to it was 
sharper and more vocal because of the strength and self-confidence 
of the Partisan army. Even so, the Russians would not have been 
greatly embarrassed by protests, had they stopped short of com- 
parisons; what Soviet pride could not overlook or forgive was that 
Djilas declared the standard of Russian behaviour to be inferior 
to the British. How deeply Russian feelings were hurt is shown by 
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the fact, disclosed in the correspondence, that Stalin wrote a letter 
to Tito about Djilas’s speech—which would have been beneath the 
dignity of the Soviet Generalissimo if he had not regarded the 
matter as one of great importance. The prominence given to the 
incident in the correspondence of 1948 shows that three years after 
the event the insult still rankled. The Tito-Kardelj letter of 13 
April protested at the Soviet revival of ‘old matters about Djjilas’ 
and claimed that he ‘never made such a statement in such a form’. 
In reply the CPSU letter of 4 May quotes from Stalin’s letter 
to Tito at the time (which is restrained and dignified in tone) and 
adds the scathing comment that ‘this pitiful Marxist, Comrade 
Diilas, did not recall the main difference between the Socialist 
Soviet Army, which liberated the peoples of Europe, and the 
bourgeois English Army, whose function is to oppress, and not to 
liberate, the peoples of the world’. Undoubtedly the outburst of 
Diilas, and the fact that he was not rebuked in the CC of the CPY 
for making it, was held against Tito in Moscow, and when his 
later conduct proved unsatisfactory from a Soviet point of view it 
was regarded as a reversion to old ways rather than as a decline 
from original virtue. 

With regard to the expense of maintaining the Soviet military 
mission as a burden on the Yugoslav Budget, the CPSU letter of 
4 May agrees that this was a difficulty for the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, but claims that, if the burden had been too heavy, Yugo- 
slavia should have asked the Soviet Union to share in the expense 
and that the Soviet Union would have been ready to enter into a 
friendly discussion on the financial issue, but, declares the letter, 
only after a hostile atmosphere had been created around the 
Soviet military advisers did the Yugoslav Government approach 
the Soviet Government’. From the Yugoslav letter of 13 April, 

ywever, it is evident that the trouble was not merely due to the 
train on the national budget, but was largely caused by the 
Yugoslav officers’ resentment at the much higher standard of 
living enjoyed by the Soviet officers, which must have produced 
the ‘hostile atmosphere’ without any incitement from the leaders of 
the nation. According to the Yugoslav letter Tito officially in- 
formed the Soviet Ambassador in 1946 that the salaries payable to 
Soviet officers were too high by Yugoslav standards, but was told 
that they could not be decreased. At that time Cabinet Ministers 
in Yugoslavia were drawing salaries of 12,000 dinars a month, 
ind Generals from 9,000 to 11,000 dinars a month, while Soviet 
fheers of equivalent rank had to be paid 30,000 to 40,000 dinars. 
he Soviet reply argued that the Yugoslav Generals had various 

juisites which were not available to Soviet officers serving in 
Yugoslavia—a point which cannot be verified without special 
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knowledge—and, further, that Soviet officers could not be 
expected to take advisory posts abroad at lower rates of pay than 
they would be receiving in Russia. There seems to be no doubt 
that, even allowing for perquisites, the difference between the 
Soviet and Yugoslav rates was very wide and was sufficiently 
reflected in relative standards of living to evoke ill-feeling in the 
Yugoslav Army. The enormous differentiation of incomes which 
has taken place in the Soviet Union has had the effect of making 
individuals of the upper strata look Jike bloated plutocrats to the 
people of poorer countries which cannot afford these great re- 
wards, and among the Yugoslav Communists there are probably 
many who are still in the early and less sophisticated stage of 
Marxism which does not recognize an extreme inequality of 
incomes as part of the essence of Socialism. It may be assumed 
that this factor played an important part in building up in Yugo- 
slavia a popular attitude towards the Soviet Union quite different 
from that which Communist theory requires. 

On the civilian side, the Russian complaint was of quite a 
different kind; it centred on the alleged denial of information 
facilities to the Russian experts. Yugoslavia admittedly had a regu- 
lation for officials forbidding them to give ‘important economic 
information’. The letter of 20 March states that the Russian 
experts could get such information by applying to a Cabinet 
Minister or to the CC of the CPY. The CPSU letter of 27 March, 
however, quotes a report from the Soviet Ambassador to Belgrade 
to show that there was no access to information afforded to the 
Soviet experts even at Cabinet level or through the Party CC, and 
claims that in any case it was outrageous to require this cumbrous 
procedure for information which the experts had previously been 
able to obtain quite easily from subordinate officials. Further, it 
was alleged on the Soviet side that the Soviet experts were fol- 
lowed about and spied on by agents of the Yugoslav secret police; 
this police supervision was stated to be applied not only to the 
technical specialists, but also to Comrade Yudin, the representa- 
tive of the CPSU in the Cominform. The Soviet letter of 27 March 
declares that ‘it would be ridiculous to think that the Soviet 
Government would agree to keep its civilian specialists in Yugo- 
slavia in such circumstances’. 

The Yugoslav reply denies, though not very convincingly, 
the charge of police spying on Russians, and then proceeds with 
notable audacity to bring a counter-charge of spying against the 
Soviet Union. “We regard it as improper,’ the letter runs, ‘for 
the agents of the Soviet Intelligence Service to recruit in our 
country, which is going towards socialism, our citizens for their 
Intelligence Service. We cannot consider this as anything else but 
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detrimental to the interests of our country. This is done in spite of 
the fact that our leaders . . . have protested against this and made 
it known that it cannot be tolerated. Those being recruited include 
officers, various leaders, and those who are negatively disposed 
towards the new Yugoslavia.’ 

This is indeed strong language to be used by the Communists 
of a satellite country in addressing the mighty CPSU, and we may 
be sure that here we are reaching the heart of the matter. We are 
also touching on an issue of the greatest delicacy and obscurity, 
the question of the relation of the Soviet Union to other Com- 
munist-controlled countries. What Tito is affirming is his deter- 
mination to maintain in reality the sovereign independence which 
Yugoslavia has in form in the existing international system, and to 
reject foreign interference in its internal affairs. What Russia is 
denouncing is Yugoslav obstruction of the inquiries of Russian 
agents into secret political and economic affairs (economic policy 
under a Communist régime being essentially a question of politics 
within the ruling party) and of their contacts with dissident politi- 
cal elements forming a potential alternative leadership. For these 
are in fact the methods by which the CPSU controls the lesser 
Communist Parties—an all-pervading espionage whereby the 
Kremlin is kept continually informed of all developments within 
each Party, and the manipulation within each party of a mal- 
content clique which can be held in reserve to displace the existing 
leadership if the latter at any time becomes refractory to Soviet 
imperial control. ‘The Soviet break with Tito must be viewed in 
relation to the proceedings in the CPY against Hebrang and 
Zhujovic, two of the most important Yugoslav Communists, who 
were charged with ‘anti-party activities’ at a plenum of the CC on 
13 April and after an investigation by a special commission 
expelled from the party on 8 May. On the evidence available there 
is some reason for supposing that Hebrang and Zhujovic were in 
fact the Soviet Union’s understudies for 'Tito’s role and that they 
enjoyed a kind of Soviet protection as hounds to be unleashed at 
the first sign of real insubordination in Tito. It is likely that early 
this year Soviet dissatisfaction with Tito had already mounted up 
to the point at which Hebrang and Zhujovic were already being 
encouraged to work actively for his overthrow. But Tito moved 
first and had them placed under arrest. 

[t is because the Soviet Union is unwilling to declare openly its 
claim to supervise and control the satellite countries that it has had 
to conceal the fundamental issue behind an enormous smoke 
screen of more or less irrelevant accusations of ‘incorrect’ theory 

r practice in Yugoslav Communism. The Soviet Union does not 
idmit that it interferes in the internal affairs of foreign nations to 
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the extent of promoting and demoting their leaders—or rather it 
pretends that the right of comradely Marxist criticism is reciprocal 
between all Communist Parties and that the right of supreme 
supervision belongs to the Cominform, which is nominally a 
confederation of nine Communist Parties with no special privilege 
for the Soviet Union. In reply to the Yugoslav complaint that the 
Soviet Ambassador in Belgrade was going outside his proper 
functions in relaying information to Moscow about conditions 
within the CPY and that ‘he, as an Ambassador, has no right to 
ask anyone for information about the work of our Party’, the 
CPSU letter of 4 May denounces this attitude as ‘essentially 
incorrect and anti-Soviet’. The Soviet Ambassador, it is declared, 
does not cease to be a Communist because he becomes an Ambas- 
sador, and he has ‘not only the right, but is obliged from time to 
time to discuss with the Communists in Yugoslavia all questions 
which interest them’. The Yugoslav Ambassador in Moscow like- 
wise, argues the letter with unctuous fairness, should be able to 
gather information about the work of the CPSU; the CPSU would 
have no objection, because it has no desire to hide its deficiencies 
from any foreign Communists, and welcomes comradely criticism. 
The logic is perfect, but the reciprocity will appear unreal until we 
have seen some example of foreign Communist criticism of Soviet 
policies and high personnel comparable to that in which the 
CPSU is wont to indulge in the opposite direction. 

Prominent among the charges brought against ‘Tito’s régime in 
the CPSU indictment is that of lack of democracy within the 
CPY. ‘Tito is severely rebuked for filling up the CC with co-opted, 
instead of elected, members, and combining (in the person of 
Rankovic) the posts of Personnel Secretary of the Party and 
Minister of State Security, so that, instead of the Party controlling 
the Ministry of State Security (i.e. the secret police), it is the other 
way round. No doubt Tito is less careful than Stalin about such 
formal details. But, if there is one thing clear about 'Tito’s régime, 
it is that it is an imitation in substance of Stalin’s, a little auto- 
cracy modelled on a big one. For the CPSU to accuse the CPY 
of lack of freedom in Party affairs is indeed a case of the pot calling 
the kettle black. But from the Kremlin’s point of view the vassal 
despots cannot be allowed to have the same absolute power in their 
respective countries as the overlord has in his. They can give 
themselves such airs as they please as long as they are obedient 
to higher authority, but there must always be enough ‘democracy’, 
that is to say, Soviet-protected opposition, within their Parties 
for the overlord to be able to unseat them if they become insub- 
ordinate. 

There are several issues of Communist policy which have been 
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raised in the controversy, and some of them, especially that of the 
CPY attitude towards the peasants, are in themselves important. 
Some commentators have come to the conclusion that the CPY 
line on the peasant question was the real cause of the Soviet- 
Yugoslav breach, and that the trouble over the Soviet experts in 
Yugoslavia was merely a pretext for putting pressure on ‘Tito to 
follow Soviet directives in this matter. But it does not appear that 
there was any sharp disagreement on the peasant question before 
March, and the CPY has been able to quote Comrade Yudin 
(who, as Cominform representative of the CPSU, was presum- 
ably voicing the official view at the time) writing in praise of 
Yugoslavia in the Cominform journal as late as 15 February. All 
these charges of imperfect Marxism and failure to carry on the 
class struggle have been hurled at Yugoslavia since the initial 
rupture and amount to very little. The real sin of ‘Tito is dis- 
obedience. He has refused to submit himself and his country to 
that unceasing supervision and interference by which the Kremlin 
seeks to maintain the reality, without the form, of empire. He for- 
bids his officials to give information, spies on Russian spies, and 
counters the intrigues of Soviet stooges among his own followers 
by arrest and expulsion. He aspires to independence. And in this, 
as the event has shown, he has been able to appeal, within and 
beyond the membership of the ruling party, to the strongest 
emotions of the Yugoslav people. 


G. F. H. 
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